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WEALTH FROM WASTE. 


In nothing is the advance of civilisation and 
industrial science so evident as in the increasing 
use made of waste products. What would be 
untold wealth, if we only knew how to use it, 
is continually thrown away even now, and goes 
to pollute the rivers or to poison the atmosphere ; 
but the waste is a mere fraction of what it was 
only a few years ago, and is diminishing fast. 
Enough to fill a public library might be written 
about the successive advances made by the 
pioneers of industrial chemistry, and the volumes 
would be as interesting as the exploration of 
Central Africa, or the search for the North-west 
Passage. Every few years, some intrepid explorer 
would freight his ship with the greater part 
of his worldly possessions, and venture out into 
unknown waters to face the reefs and sandbanks 
of engineering difficulties, and to overcome every 
obstacle by clever navigation. Frequently, the 
haven was never reached. Some whirlpool of fuel- 
consumption and working expenses swallowed up 
both ship and cargo, and the adventurer came 
back a ruined man. 

The most widely known of these so-called 
waste-products is ‘alkali waste.’ At Widnes 
alone, five hundred acres are covered with mal- 
odorous deposits of this material to a depth of 
twelve feet. A disgusting yellow liquid ovzes 
from this mass of ten million tons, and, getting 
into the sewers, gives off sulphuretted hydrogen, 
the offensive odour of rotten eggs. When first 
deposited, the waste contained a million and a 
half tons of sulphur in an available form, which 
is irreclaimable in the present state of our know- 
ledge. As the value of sulphur is about four 
pounds a ton, this represents a loss of six million 
pounds. The problem not only of how to save 
this wasted material, but how to prevent the 
intolerable nuisance arising from it, has occupied 
the attention of alkali-makers for over half a 
century. It is only within the last four or five 
years, however, that a real solution has been 
found, and only recently that we have wit- 


nessed the enforcement of the new process by 
the alkali inspectors. 

In the manufacture of soda or alkali, oil of 
vitriol, known in chemistry as sulphuric acid, 
has to be employed. Now pyrites, from which 
most of our copper is obtained, contains a large 
quantity of sulphur. This is a hindrance to the 
copper-smelter, so he sends his pyrites to the 
alkali-maker at almost a nominal price, receiving 
it back again with the sulphur extracted. The 
sulphur goes into sulphuric acid, and, after the 
soda is made, is found in the tank waste. One 
manufacturer worked for thirty years and devoted 
a fortune to solving the difficulty of recovering 
sulphur, but was unsuccessful. Many others have 
attempted it, and only partially succeeded. They 
discovered several chemical processes capable 
of accomplishing it; but the cost was prohib- 
itory, and Mr Cary was quite right when he 
said that sulphur recovery ‘had long been a sort 
of Will-o’-the-wisp in the alkali trade, and had 
lured many a good man to serious discomfiture, 
if not to ruin,’ 

Messrs A. & M. Chance, the large alkali manu- 
facturers of Oldbury, are the successful investi- 
gators. Their first attempt cost them ten thou- 
sand pounds and two years’ hard work, but was 
commercially a failure, although a large amount 
of experience was gained. The apparatus they 
had erected for the first venture came in again 
for the second, which has now arrived at complete 
success, and will be applied shortly to all the 
works of this kind in the kingdom. The process 
consists in using the gases from the limekilns 
to decompose the waste, thus driving out sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, the gas previously described 
as having an odour of rotten eggs. This gas—a 
compound of sulphur and hydrogen—is then 
passed through a kiln, invented by Mr C. F. 
Claus, together with a regulated quantity of air. 
The air supplied is just sufficient to burn the 
hydrogen, and the sulphur is deposited almost 
chemically pure in brick receiving-chambers. 
When one of the end chambers is opened, the 
interior is like some palace of the genii—long 
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stalactites of yellow and brown sulphur hang 
from the roof, and the walls are festooned with 
graceful wreaths of every conceivable formation. 
After all the sulphur has been removed, the 
waste, instead of being thrown away, is used for 
the manufacture of cement. The sulphur recov- 
ered has already reached nine hundred tons per 
week, and it is expected that in two or three 
years’ time one hundred thousand tons per annum 
will be recovered by the Chance-Claus process. 
This will be sufficient to supply all our own 
wants, will leave the money we now pay to Sicily 
in our pockets, and sixty or seventy thousand 
tons will remain over for export. 

Another important product in the alkali trade, 
muriatic acid or spirits of salt, was for a long 
time thrown away ; and the canals round Widnes 
contained such a quantity of it that the barges 
had to be copper-fastened, as iron disappeared 
ee under its action. The acid is now most 
valuable. All the bleaching powder of commerce 
is made from it, and less than five per cent. is 
allowed to escape into the air. 

In our gas-works, substances are being con- 
verted constantly from nuisances into valuable 
sources of profit. In fact, in these works, as in 
many others, the original object of the manu- 
facture has become almost of secondary import- 
ance. For instance, in the alkali trade just 
mentioned, the soda itself is sold at a loss, the 
deficit being covered by the profit on what was 
formerly wasted. Tar and ammonia were at one 
time the bugbears of gas engineers; now, they 
enable gas to be sold at half its original price. 
To tar we owe carbolic acid, creolin, and other 
disinfectants ; magenta, Hoffman’s violet, and all 
the beautiful series of aniline dyes; sulphonal, 
antipyrin, and many powerful drugs; _ besides 
other things too numerous to mention. There 
is hardly any substance in the world of organic 
chemistry that cannot be obtained, directly or 
indirectly, from coal-tar; and yet the other day 
a gas engineer told the writer that he had just 
purchased sixty tons of tar which had been lying 
at the bottom of a canal for twenty or thirty 
years. Ammonia, which is washed out of the 
gas during purification, was formerly as great a 
nuisance to gas-makers as tar, but is now one of 
their chief sources of revenue. Without sulphate 
of ammonia, derived from gas liquor, it would be 
impossible to grow beet sugar, and the demand 
for this important manure is almost greater than 
the supply. Several works in the coal districts 
are devoted to the production of the hard, dense, 
coke used in metallurgical operations. Until 
recently, all their tar and ammonia was lost; 
but now they are as careful of it as the gas- 
makers. In iron-works, too, an immense quan- 
tity of capital has been expended in apparatus 
for recovering these products. 

This brings us to another important section in 
which interesting progress has been made, almost 
since yesterday. Every possible device is being 
used in the great factories for economising fuel. 
The ashes and cinders from the furnaces are 
washed and separated by expensive machinery, 
every particle that will burn being returned to 
the fires, Forced draught, worked by means of 
steam-jets, is fitted to an increasing proportion 
of our boilers; for with this adjunct they will 
burn the finest dust. Indeed, it may safely be said 


| that they can be driven with the refuse from 
the other boilers. At our coal-mines, great im- 
provements are now in vogue for rendering every 
atom of carbon brought up from the pit saleable, 
The coal is passed through mechanical washers 
and sorters, which separate it accurately into 
properly graded sizes. Not only is the coal 
rendered more valuable by being properly sorted, 
but even the finest dust is thus brought into use 
and compressed into briquettes. Every one has 
noticed the glittering veins of pyrites scattered 
through the coal. This pyrites contains a large 
proportion of the sulphur, and if not removed, 
goes into the air as oil of vitriol when the coal 
is burnt, besides destroying rapidly the furnace 
bars and other iron-work it comes in contact 
with. By washing, the pyrites is removed, and 
in addition to improving the quality of the coal 
by its absence, has a considerable value of its 
'own. As it is, an enormous quantity of sulphuric 
!acid is belched forth into the atmosphere both 
|from factory chimneys and private houses, and 
any one living in our great cities has a very 
unpleasant personal experience of the injury 
it does to health and vegetation. The alkali 
inspector’s Report tells us that, in St Helens 
alone, 36,108 tons of sulphur are annually 
poured into the air and lost. This finally re- 
presents 110,580 tons of sulphuric acid sent to 
— the atmosphere. In London, there must 
e fifty-five tons of sulphur or one hundred 
and eighty tons of oil of vitriol deposited on 
every square mile of land during the year. 

Numberless other instances of wealth saved 
from waste might be quoted, if space permitted. 
In Cornwall, they have been working for years 
on the extraction of tin from the refuse thrown 
away by previous generations ; companies even 
being formed for raising lost tin ore washed out 
to sea by the rivers. a France, artificial silk is 
to be made from a wood preparation by an appa- 
ratus copied from the spinnerets of the spider; 
and a few days ago, the Society of Chemical 
Industry was informed of the possibility of con- 
verting into vinegar the fine pulp carried away 
in suspension by the water used in paper-making. 
‘Waste not, want not,’ is the motto diconghoal 
and in the fierce rivalry which now exists between 
the manufacturers of our own and other countries, 
the competitor who finds the best use for his 
waste products must ultimately drive his oppo- 
nents from the field. 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL* 


CHAP. XVI.—‘ DANIEL WAS PREFERRED BECAUSE 
AN EXCELLENT SPIRIT WAS IN HIM.’ 


THERE can be no doubt that Daniel Trichinopoly 
won more and more upon his new master’s con- 
fidence and liking. ‘That day in Liverpool when 
George Suffield met and said farewell to Alan 
Ainsworth, Daniel had ‘given such a — * of 
alertness as his master could appreciate, Some- 
how, Daniel had learned that Mr Gorgonio—the 
ugly Greek—had just received a consignment 
| of exceptionally good Egyptian cotton, and was 
‘about to put it on the market. George hur- 
ried off to Gorgonio’s office, saw a sample of the 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 
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cotton, bought it at a cheap rate—for Egyptian 
was at that time quoted in the market at a some- 
what low figure—and congratulated himself on 
the possession of Daniel. 

‘But, Daniel,’ asked George, when they met 
at home, ‘how did you know anything of Mr 
Gorgonio 

‘Mister George,’ answered Daniel—for he had 

un to drop ‘Sahib’ as unsuited to the usages 
of English commerce— it will be an astonishment 
that I was met in the noble and great city of 
Liverpool with a ggg se of my own India, 
even and truly Mr Tanderjee, Parsee from 
Bombay.’ 

‘Ah,’ said George, ‘Mr Tanderjee : I have done 
some business with Mr Tanderjee.’ 

‘The same time I must say Mr Tanderjee take 
me with much talk, in our own language—oh 
yes!—to Mr Gorgonio, And with regard Mr 
Gorgonio is not Greek, etcetera; Mr Gorgonio is 
Perse.’ 

‘What do you mean, Daniel?’ asked George. 


‘come and slide thysen into th’ place o’ an 


‘He is Parsee, too ?—or Persian ? 
‘Yes, Mister George,’ answered Daniel. ‘The 


fact is he is Perse of Persia, But I must say he | Daniel’s opinion; for Daniel, while he despised 


has live etcetera in India, and he know to say 


in my language thing of all sort—oh yes! So! 
just the same time we speak of cotton. With | 


regards I hope you find, Mister George, that Mr 
Gorgonio is a nice gentleman for business,’ 

‘Oh yes, Daniel,’ answered George, and turned 
away, looking at his watch, as a man does who 
doubts he has been misspending his time. 

But it was possible thus to ignore Daniel, to 
blot him out, so to say, whenever one was so 
minded ; for Daniel was never obtrusive, never 
seemed to take offence, and was always gentle, 
bland, and smiling, and went and came softly. 
Indeed, his affection and his watchfulness were | 


rather those of the cat than of the dog; and he | 


purred softly his — and satisfaction, his 
submission and attachment. Oh yes; Daniel was 
soft; so soft and gentle that one could not help 
stroking and liking him. It is probable George 
Suffield liked him all the more by reason of his 
difference from the Lancastrian faithful servant 
of whom he had near him an admirable example 
in old Tummas, who neglected no duty, and 
grumbled and growled very loudly if he saw any 
sign of his master neglecting any. 

But Daniel’s success with his master was not 
acomplete satisfaction to himself. For while the 
many wondered at it asa thing out of nature, a 
few resented it as a slight to themselves, When- 
ever Daniel passed through the village the wives 
came to their cottage doors with babies in their 
arms, and stared at him as he went by, and made 
depreciatory remarks, not caring whether Daniel 
heard them or not, ‘Be’t a man or.a monkey ?” 
they would say. ‘Be th’ creature black « 
through, dost think? Eh, what th’ young mester 
sees in th’ mon I canna mak’ out!’ And they, 
further, opined that Daniel worshipped images 
in his own country, and was probably guilty of | 
other black and foreign practices. In spite of 
these things Daniel smiled on the children as 
he went by; but they hid their faces in their 
mothers’ bosom or skirts, in fear of his black face 


and white turban. It was difficult, however, to 
endure the resentment of those who, like himself, | 
were near the person of the young master, and | 


who thought they had a greater right to the 
confidence of the master than a black man and 
astranger. Of these the most resentful were old 
Tummas and the Tame Philosopher. Tummas 
would cock his eye at him over his bent old 
shoulder and demand: ‘Hast nought to do in 
tha own outlandish country?—hast never a 
feyther or mother belonging tha ?—that thou mun 


Englishman?’ adding reflectively, while he nar- 
rowly considered Daniel this way and that: 
‘Conna think what th’ young mester sees in tha! 
Aw ha’ seen mony a better mon stuck ina field 
to scare th’ crows fro’ th’ turmits.’ Then Daniel 
would smile and say: ‘With regard, Mister 
Tummas, you are an old man; but it is possible 
to say you are not more wise than an ass ; so just 
the same time why I listen, why I respect? Eh ?? 
And Tummas would angrily reply: ‘Things is 
changed wi’ me sin’ I was young, see tha !—or 
I’d box tha for that !’—upon which Daniel would 
smile sweetly and still go and come softly. 

But the resentment of Tummas was nothing 
to that of the Tame Philosopher—at least, in 


Tummas, feared the Philosopher. It is not very 
easy to account for such fear. It is probable that 
to Daniel’s half-barbarous mind M‘Fie appeared 
the incarnation of learning—had he not seen how 
the great Sahib Suffield listened to him ?—and, 
by that token, of witchcraft and general power 
to do evil; it is probable, too, that M‘Fie imposed 
on Daniel’s imagination by a resemblance to the 
missionary who had turned Daniel’s parents— 
and so had turned Daniel—from Buddhism to 
Christianity. That resemblance was less in the 
Philosopher’s garb, speech, or conduct, than in 
the fact that he filled a certain sort of missionary 
office. The elder Suffield on his migration south 
had cast about in his mind for what provision 
he could make for his Mentor without investing 
it with the odium of charity, and he had hit upon 
this, which was suggested to him by the desertion 
of an old chapel by a very ancient and feeble 
religious folk: That the Philosopher might pre- 
lect and hold classes for the advantage of such 
as cared to come on certain week-nights—to be 
chosen by him—and discourse on Life and mor- 
tality by the old dial and among the sinking and 
decaying tombstones of the little burying-ground. 
And the Philosopher did so, to his own infinite 
satisfaction ; and he called the place Académia, 
not because of its likeness to a place where boys 
and girls acquire the rudiments of learning, but 
because of its similarity to a famous Greek school 
of philosophy. The Philosopher was always 
learned in his allusions. Moreover, the Phil- 
osopher redeemed his missionary character in 
Daniel’s eyes by a remarkable oration on an 
advertised evening. It happened that the in- 
cumbent of the new village church—whose tower 
was built up as the tower of Jumley-Jee—had 
reached a pointed sermon on the text, ‘And 
. hath made of one blood all nations,’ because 
he had heard of the contempt and derision in 
which the blameless Daniel was held by his 
parishioners. Thereupon the Philosopher capped 
the incumbent’s performance by giving on a week 
evening a lecture on ethnology. A good many 
people came together, and Daniel was also among 
them, and, to his great delight, heard himself— 
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there could be no manner of doubt it was he— 
alluded to as ‘a member of the great Aryan, 
or Indo-European, family of nations, and second- 
cousin of every Englishman.’ That oration pro- 
duced a very reasonable protest from Daniel. He 
waylaid the Philosopher on his way home from 
the Académia and spoke him fairly. 

‘With regard, O Guru,’ said he gently, ‘your | 
so wise, good, and beautiful talk, etcetera, have 
made me think very much—oh yes!—in the 
head. With attention, I am, what you say, Indo- 
Europe—yes? I am of the great India: I am 
in Europe-ra—is it not? Then, by argument, I | 
am in the race, family, household, etcetera, of | 
the English—is it not? I beg to understand, | 
O Guru; because why, you are the wise one, 
the learned one, the teacher of good and true 
things, and so forth.’ 

‘Yes, Daniel, my friend,’ crackled the conceited 
‘teacher of good and true things and so forth’— 
‘most certainly, according to the best accessible 
evidence, you are, to all intents and purposes, 
of the same race as I am myself.’ 

‘With regard, then, O Guru of the same race,’ 
said the triumphant Daniel, ‘why, then, do you | 
not like that I am with or by the respectable 
Mister George? We are as one, and another— | 
you and I—so just the same we have our respected 
chance, luck, etcetera. Mister George like to, 
have me, as dressing-boy, confidential servant, | 
what-not, etcetera: why not you like that he 
like? Eh? 

‘Do I not like, indeed?’ said the perplexed 
Philosopher. ‘ Assuming, Daniel, my friend, that | 
I do not—remember, that I am not admitting | 
that I do not: Iam only assuming that I do not, | 
you understand—we come to the great difference, 
eternal and insurmountable, between Opinion | 
and Sentiment. Opinion is one thing: Senti-, 


dewy comprehensiveness. ‘I know all about 
cotton—all, I asseverate. I know cotton to be 
a plant grown in various parts of the world, 
most largely, I believe, in the United States of 
America’ 

‘And what of India, Mr M‘Fie? Cotton is 
grown largely in India—is it not, Daniel ?” 

‘With regard, Mister George,’ answered Daniel, 
smiling demurely, ‘very much. But the Guru 
knows—oh yes !’ 

‘ whose fruit or pod,’ continued M‘Fie, 
‘was, I doubt not, expressly designed by the 
Devil for the debasement and enrichment—though 
the terms, indeed, are synonymous—of this county 
of Lancashire.’ 

‘One may call that,’ said George with a laugh, 
‘the abstract, or brief chronicle of cotton.—W hat 
do = think of cotton, Daniel ?’ 

‘With regard, Mister George,’ answered Daniel, 
humbly crossing his hands on his breast, ‘I 
believe me to understand cotton as very good 
thing for the manufacture, the trade, and the 
business, etcetera. The native coolie of India, 
he would have no clothes to cover, no turban to 
keep the heat from the head, if there no cotton, 
With regard, me—I myself—would have no 
turban, if no cotton.’ 

‘That, sir, only serves to convince me the 
more, said M‘Fie, without looking at Daniel, 
‘that the Devil is in it ;’ and he crackled very 
loudly into a dissonant laugh. 

‘With permission, may I say,’ added Daniel, 
‘the respectable Sahib Suffield—he have no house, 
no mills, no clothes, no food, etcetera, if no 
cotton? Is it not?’ 

‘Pardon me, sir,’ said the Philosopher, still not 
looking at Daniel, but fixing his eye on the spark- 
ling stopper of the port decanter ; ‘my admirable 
friend, George Suffield, is one of those who 


ment is another: they are distinct the one from | would live in the land, and verily would be fed, 
the other, and they do not necessarily touch or, whatever happened to cotton, or if there never 
affect each other ;’ and so on the Philosopher had been cotton; my dear sir, the very fowls of 
crackled and maundered for ten minutes, Daniel | the air would bring George Suffield food, if he 


completely losing himself in toiling after him 
and endeavouring to find a clear meaning in 
his maze of words. | 

Not many days afterwards it was made mani- 
fest that the Philosopher, however pious might 
be his opinion of Daniel’s equality in physical 
and mental attributes, had no opinion at all of 
Daniel’s moral qualities. George Suffield had 
asked the Philosopher to dinner one evening, not 
so much because he promised himself delight or 
edification in his company, but because he had 
promised his father that he would be ‘kind’ 
to him. M‘Fie came rather in a grudging and 
morose than in a grateful and expansive mood ; 
for he considered that, had his true friend, the 
elder Suffield, been at home, he would have been 
asked not once to dinner, nor twice, but as often | 
as he cared to go. He was therefore somewhat | 
distant and metaphysical with George during the | 
first half of the meal, the more so that Daniel 
was a waiting at table. But George was 
good-humoured and talkative, the food was ex- 


| 


cellent, and the wine was good, and the haz 
reserve of the Philosopher gradually emnenel, 
and he became his casual, crackling self. | 
‘Do you happen to know anything of cotton, | 
Mi M‘Fie?’ asked George. 
‘Cotton, sir?’ said M‘Fie, speaking with a 


| ever wanted it !’ 


‘Still, Mr M‘¥ie,’ said George, after a side-long 
appreciation of the enthusiastic encomium on his 
father, ‘I think you are very unfair to cotton; 
considering that you and I and all of us eat 
cotton and drink cotton, build our houses of 
cotton and get our clothes out of cotton, find our 
pleasure in cotton (pass the wine, Daniel), and 
make our money of cotton !—No, Mr M‘Fie, you 
must not depreciate cotton, especially since | 
have this very day invested a considerable sum 
in Indian cotton.—Daniel, you can go: we shall 
not want you any more.’ 

Daniel went, summing up with his eye in very 
doubtful and suspicious fashion the attitude and 
attention of the Guru. When he was gone, M‘Fie 
broke forth. ‘Young George Sutlield, said he, 
for all things had tended to make him valiant, 
‘1 think it my bounden duty, as your father’s 
friend and as profoundly your well-wisher, to tell 
you that in the general opinion you are too 
thick with that son of India and of darkness. 
He is too much with you, and you place an 
extravagant amount of confidence in him. : 

‘Ah,’ said George, with perfect self-satisfaction 
and good-humour, ‘you think that—do you! 
At least you say that is “the general opinion ;” 
but it is yours also, I presume ?” 
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“<7 don’t shrink from declaring,’ said M‘Fie, 


tion of accompanying him part of the way : the 
‘that it is mine also. My dear young sir, if you | night was fine and warm, and he would like the 
must give confidence and take counsel, are there | walk. The Philosopher’s cottage was on the 
not old and tried friends of your father to whom | farther side of the village, and their nearest and 
you may turn, men of your own race and speech | pleasantest way lay across the park and through 
—like your humble servant—who have borne the the clough, where the brook wimpled and the 
burden and heat of the day? And the Phil- | rabbits frolicked. They had passed out of the 
osopher tried to look as if he had borne an_ park, crossed the brook, got well into the clough, 


extraordinary amount of burden and heat. 

‘No doubt,’ said George, still good-humoured, 
‘there are men of that sort.’ 

‘There was once, sir,’ said M‘Fie, with a pointed 
and inspired expression on his shrivelled coun- 
tenance, ‘a great king in Israel who was suc- 
ceeded in the kingdom by his son. That son 
meant very well, but by comparison with his 
father he was a little king, a rot fainéant. At 
a critical moment in his own and his kingdom’s 
history he turned from the old men who had 
counselled his father, and took advice from the 
young men who knew nothing, and he came to 
rief : ten-twelfths, sir, of his kingdom was rent 
trom him! The name, sir, of the father was 
Solomon, and the name of the son was Rehoboam ; 
and his history is set down as a warning for all 
time. Who hath ears to hear, let him hear !’ 

‘And the poini,’ said George, smiling, ‘lies 
in the application, as Cap’n Cuttle would say. 
But even Solomon took counsel with the Queen 
of Sheba—didn’t he?—and she was blacker, I 
imagine, than even Daniel. For it’s Daniel’s 
colour you object to—which surprises me, Mr 
M‘Fie, after your lecture of the other evening.’ 

‘My dear young sir, crackled M‘Fie, in as 
brittle a temper as he ever permitted himself, 
‘it is not the black of Daniel’s skin I object to, 
but the black of Daniel’s mind. I would object 


sir, 1 would say that the history of Daniel’s race 
and the history of himself, perhaps, also, predis- 

him to be wily, snaky, and crafty: craft 
1s the inheritance of strength to which that kind 


would say that Daniel gives evidence that he is 
crafty and treacherous.’ 

‘What evidence?’ asked George, still good- 
humoured, but disposed to treat the question 
seriously, since he saw that the Philosopher was 
bent upon being serious, 

Then the Philosopher expatiated at somewhat 
tedious length on the evidence of untrustworthi- 


treacled) smoothness of Daniel’s speech, the soft- 
ness of his step, and the cold, resolute frankness 
of his eye. Moreover, he asked, why should 
Daniel, a stranger and—comparatively speaking 
—a foreigner, profess such attachment and devo- 
tion to the person of young Mr Suffield, if he 
had not some secret end to serve ? 

‘Well, Mr M‘Fie,” said George finally, ‘let 
us say no more about it. I am obliged to you 
for your intention of serving my father's son 
in the matter; but, believe me, he is not likely 
to do me any harm. There is nothing of any 
consequence entrusted to him: he is merely my 
servant, and as such I tell you frankly I like 
him and mean to keep him.—Now, have another 
glass of port.’ 

By-and-by, when it was time for the Phil- 
osopher to go home, George expressed his inten- 


just as much, no less and no more, to the black , 
of a white man’s mind. But speaking in general, - 


of man is born; and speaking specifically, I 


ness and craft afforded by the honeyed (or. 


_and were within easy sight of the works, when 
| George stopped with an exclamation. ‘Is that 
a light? he cried, pointing to a small building 
included in the wall which girdled the works. 

‘There certainly, said M‘Fie, ‘seems to be a 
small light, from a candle or a lantern, moving 

, about within that window on the upper floor 
under the tree !? 

| Yes!’ exclaimed George. ‘That’s the count- 
ing-house! And, by Jingo! the light must be 
in my private room !’ 

With that he started off, running towards the 
light, followed with labour by the Philosopher. 

They had run to within a stone-throw of the 
_window when George again stopped short before 
something huddled against a bank. ‘What’s 
this?’ he said, stooping. 

| ‘That’ll be the creature’s hat or turban,’ said 
M‘Fie. 

George put out his hand and touched the 
huddled thing. ‘No! Daniel’s clothes! His 
turban’—turning them over—‘and the rest! 
He can’t have drowned himself ?’ 

‘Nay, nay, sir, crackled the Philosopher. ‘Be 

, sure his end will not be by water! Let us push 

on first, aud see what that light may mean. Have 
you any means of getting in without going round 
to the lodge? 

‘I have the key in my pocket,’ said George. 
‘There is a private door in the wall.’ 

So he ran to the door and put the key into 
the lock, while the Philosopher stood a step or 
two off and watched the light. Almost as soon 
as the key sounded in the lock and the doo 
_ opened, the light went out. 

‘It’s gone!’ exclaimed M‘Fie. ‘The light’s 

sone 

‘Stay there and see,’ said George, ‘if anybody 

comes out,’ 

| M‘Fie waited without, in some trepidation— 
extremely doubtful whether he could tackle the 
| midnight marauder, who was certain to make a 
‘dash for escape—while George felt his way into 
the outer office, where he struck a match and 
lighted the gas—no one was to be seen—thence 
into the inner office and lighted the gas—still no 
one to be seen—-whence an iron corkscrew stair 
led up to his private room. He climbed the 
stair, and lit the gas there also. There was no 
one—no one to be seen secreted anywhere ; but 
there was evidence that some one had been there ; 
for he could not so far have forgotten himself 
as to leave drawers open, even if he had left 
them unlocked. He opened the window and 
called to M‘Fie: had any one come out? ‘Not 
a soul; not a creature, answered M‘Fie. He 
left the gas burning throughout, and went to 
M‘Fie. 

‘Now, Mr M‘Fie, said he, ‘I come to you for 
advice. I am sure we cannot both have been 
mistaken: we saw a light in that window. I 
enter and pass through all these rooms, and 
search them : I see, I find nobody ; and yet I am 
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tolerably certain the drawers of my writing-table 
are not as I left them. What in this crisis do 
you, my father’s old friend, advise me to do?’ 

‘What do I advise, my dear young friend?’ 
exclaimed M‘Fie, loud enough for all the birds 
in the trees to hear. ‘I would advise you to find 
the head that should have been inside yon hat, 
or turban, we saw a few minutes ago.’ 

‘Daniel again !’ said George. ‘Very well ; let 
us find Daniel.’ 

He locked the office door, and they both 
returned to the place where they had seen 
Daniel’s clothes. When they reached it, they 
saw, to their amazement, Daniel himself seated on 
the bank, completely clothed, all save his boots, 
which he was in the act of putting on. 

‘Where have you been, Daniel?’ asked his 
master. ‘What have you been doing?’ 


‘Been, Mister George? Been doing, Sahib? 


| With regard, I have been in the water of the 


little river what flow delightful, sweet, cool, 
etcetera, down there—oh yes! With regard 
again, a second time, I have caught two pretty 
fishes for the Sahib’s breakfast’—he showed a 
pair of trout lying near him—‘so just the same 
time I put me into the water of the nice little 
river, because the water was sweet and cool, 
etcetera, and I was not. I wash me, and I put 
my clothes upon me again.—And that, Mister 
George, is the whole story.’ 


BOTANICAL ‘SPORTS’ 


Few people who visit our flower-shows, except 
those who are, as it were, actually behind the 
scenes, are aware of the curious freakishness of 
Nature, to which we owe the immense diversity 
of foliage, flower, and fruits which we find 
exhibited. Many doubtless impute this to high 
culture in the shape of extra warmth and pro- 
tection, coupled with richly manured and pre- 
pared soils; and in many cases, the huge size 
and splendid development are so largely due to 
these adventitious aids, that without them a 
speedy retrogression is found to ensue. As a fami- 
liar instance of this we may cite the heart’s-ease 
or pansy, which in some old neglected gardens 
will be found to have reverted altogether to the 
wild type, such as we find it in many parts of 
Great Britain, though of course in such cases it 
must be an open question whether the original, 
presumably fine blooming, plants have themselves 
reverted, or whether they have perished alto- 
gether, and only left their seedlings behind, of 
which the nearer normal types alone have sur- 
vived in the struggle for existence. In any case, 
we have here the reversal of the process by 
which the horticultural varieties are obtained, 
since in the one case Nature left alone selects 
the hardiest and eliminates the tenderer but 
more highly developed forms ; while in the other, 
man steps in with his ideal of a perfect blossom, 
and by eliminating the small and Seale ones, and 
artificially protecting and cherishing the finer 
types, at length establishes a strain of infinite 
superiority, so far as size, make, and colour are 
concerned, the cream of which we see at the 
shows aforesaid. 


| 
| 


If, however, Nature did no more than yield 
a larger development as the results of higher 
feeding and special protection, our florists would 
make but little progress. When, therefore, we 
find a magnificent double crimson flower—say a 
dahlia five or six inches across, and built up in 
the most symmetrical manner from centre to 
circumference—evolved from a simple single 
star-shaped normal bloom of a quarter the size, 
and of a bright yellow tint, we must obvi- 
ously look for something more than mere feed- 
ing; and we find this something more in the 
freakishness to which we have alluded. In the 
ordinary course of Nature, as we all know, a 
seed produces a plant so nearly like its parent, 
that practically it cannot be distinguished from 
it when fully grown; and the blossoms are so 
nearly like each other as to be_ practically 
identical. The various parts, too, of the plant, 
shrub, or tree, are to all intents and purposes 
replicas of each other in leafage, general habit 
of growth, and so on. Now and again, however, 
this rule is broken through in all the cases 
named, the seed producing a plant differing 
more or less from the parents ; individual blooms 
may appear differing widely from the rest; or 
— of the plant, such as a root-sucker or 

ranch, may be thrown out of widely different 
character from its companions. 

These divergences are the cultivator’s oppor 
tunities, and hence those who raise large num- 
bers of any special flower, fruit, shrub, or tree 
are always on the lookout for ‘sports,’ as they 
are termed, through which they arrive from 
time to time at types differing widely in all 
respects from previous ones. This aid is im- 
mensely enhanced by the fact that when once the 
normal form of a plant has ‘broken,’ its capacity 
for further variation, as a rule, increases enor- 
mously, and the cultivator has then merely to 
raise in large numbers and do his selecting on a 
systematic basis in order to arrive sooner or later 
at his ideal type. To obtain this ideal is, how- 
ever, by no means a straight and simple matter 
in many cases, Tulips—to take a special instance 
—when raised from seed require several years 
before they reach the blooming stage, and even 
then the innate possibilities of the blossom may 
not appear for several years more, the first blooms 
differing markedly from the type which the 
experienced grower expects, and obtains later 
on; so that patience is a very essential factor 
in ™ raising of new varieties through the 
seed, 

The capacity for further variation, too, cuts 
both ways—that is, there is reversion as well as 
evolution, so that many seedlings are inferior 
and worthless. We have heard from one of the 
best authorities on dahlias, for instance, that for 
every new variety of value, thousands of inferior 
seedlings have to be raised ; and not only raised, 
it must be remembered, but raised to blooming 


| point, which is by no means done in one season 


with the majority of bulbous plants. Another 
drawback with which the florist has to contend 
is the liability with some of the finest types to 
become inconstant, and revert after a brief period 
of promise—a very aggravating fact, indeed, when 
a flower, it may be of quite a new type of form 
and colour, and hence of great value, harks back, 
with greater or less suddenness, to some progenl- 
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torial form, and leaves but a memory behind it. 
So great is this power of variation through the 
seed in many highly cultivated plants, that no 
reliance whatever can be placed upon the seed as 
a means of reproduction of a new type, which 
has therefore to be propagated by cuttings or 
division of the roots. 

This brings us, however, to another phase of 
the matter—namely, bud-sports, in which new 
forms are generated in some occult way in the 
bud instead of in the seed—an offset, or, it may 
be, a branch, then appearing with different char- 
acters from its fellows. Many curious examples 
exist of this ; the double dark crimson hawthorn, 
for instance, originated upon the pink variety, 
a branch appearing one season laden with the 
crimson flowers, from which branch a large stock 
was speedily raised and disseminated far and 
wide, The white moss-rose was a bud-sport 
upon a red moss-rose bush; and singular to 
relate, when this shoot was removed for propa- 
gating purposes, it was replaced by two others 
which gave the striped variety. A large number 
of chrysanthemum varieties have originated in 
this fashion, though the sport is usually confined 
to variation in colour, the widely differing types 
being mainly due to seed variation. 

As a rule, sports of this class are permanent— 
that is, they retain their character when propa- 


yated by cuttings or division ; the offspring from | 


seed, however, are more or less liable to revert to 
the parental form. It is also not an uncommon 
thing to find partial reversion exhibited, branches 
appearing with the parental character reasserted ; 


thus we have seen the pink hawthorn with | 
different flowers by 


branches bearing white blossom, the ancestral 
blood having locally got the upper hand. Per- | dency to vary in the resulting seed being thus 


haps one of the most singular instances of this | 
method of variation is seen in the peach and | 


nectarine, both of which in many well established 
cases have appeared on the same tree ; that is, a 


tree which had previously for many years only | 


borne peaches, suddenly produces a branch which 
bears nectarines instead. Nay, more; instances 
are recorded where a single fruit has been half 
peach and half nectarine. Peach-stones have 
yielded nectarine trees, and vice versd ; and in fact, 
the two fruits, different as they are in appearance 
and flavour, would seem to be two forms of the 
same thing, just as some plants bear two sorts of 
flowers. 

From the examples given, which may be multi- 
plied alamost ad infinitum, it will be seen that the 
saying, that ‘Nature does not move by jumps,’ is 
hardly justified by facts, since every one of these 
cases of ‘sporting’ is more or less of a jump, and 
in the extreme cases a very wide jump indeed. 
The florist, as we have seen, has his field of 
operations immensely widened by this capacity, 
which enables him from time to time to exhibit 
hew types of floral beauty, which would other- 
wise never have been dreamt of. But he does 
not need to confine himself to mere selection ; by 
cross-fertilisation among his types, he can com- 
bine them to any extent, and thus produce an 
endless range of form and colour, which he can 
mould and modify almost as he will until he 
attains his ideal, whatever that ideal may be. 

One of the most striking examples of what can 
be done through the variability of the seed 
induced by simple sporting, and without the aid 
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of cross-fertilisation at all, is seen in the well- 
known Shirley Poppies. These poppies, which 
range through every tint, from the purest white, 
through all shades of pink, to darkest crimson, 
the grades including innumerable subvariations, 
in the shape of marginal tints, so that prac- 
tically it is difficult to find two plants alike 
in flower, were all raised from a common corn- 
oppy which the Rey. W. Wilks of Shirley 
icarage, Croydon, found in his garden there 
when he first took possession. The garden had 
partly become overrun with weeds, and amon 
them a number of common corn poppies ha 
established themselves from the neighbouring 
fields ; one of these Mr Wilks observed differe 
somewhat in tint from the ordinary ; he therefore 
marked the blossom and secured the seed when 
ripe. The following season the offspring showed 
several distinct breaks ; and by continued selec- 
tion—one feature of which was the constant elim- 
ination of all plants showing the normal black 
centre—in a few years the now well-known and 
wonderful strain of delicate flowers became dis- 
tributed far and wide, and were named Shirley 
Poppies from their place of origin. 
ith annuals, as in this case, where each 
season yields a fresh crop, a much speedier 
evolution is of course practicable than in the 
cases previously cited, where years must elapse ere 
the plants reach the seeding and blooming stage. 
Of course, when a flower breaks away from the 
normal in this fashion, and in later generations 
yields a range of distinct tints and forms, as in 
this case, a considerable amount of the subsequent 
variation may be imputed to the crossing of the 
ees, &c., the inherent ten- 


materially enhanced. In a previous article on 
‘Fern Freaks,’ the peculiar capacity of ferns, and 
especially of those species native to Great Britain, 
was particularly dwelt upon, The freakishness of 
Nature in these plants is probably unparalleled 
in any other branch of botany, the abnormal 
forms, which are constant both in themselves 
and in their progeny, numbering many hundreds, 
reckoning those only which have been found 

rfectly wild in the various districts where 
ferns luxuriate. 


THE SQUIRE’S DILEMMA. 
CHAPTER II. 


Miss Kirry LancLanp—or, to be strictly accu- 
rate, Miss Langland, for she was the eldest—was 
an extremely charming, handsome, and ingenuous 
girl of some two-and-twenty—of that naturally 
good, bright, gentle, refined, and innocent, and not 
too clever type which it is to be hoped England 
will cultivate and cherish till the end. With no 
eye whatever to the main chance, she yet had 
a very narrow and prejudiced view of the kind 
of man she would like to have for lover and 
husband. She had a pronounced aversion to the 
genus ‘cad,’ under which generic title she some- 
what unreasonably included all who made money, 
or a living, in business, or who stood behind 
counters or sat at desks. It never entered the 
simple prejudiced mind of either her father or 
herself that Mr Purvey’s son could be other than 
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a ‘cad, with his hands crossed behind like his 
father’s when he appeared unoccupied, as if to 
keep them from picking and stealing. Had her 
father begged her to agree to marriage with him, 
I have no doubt she would have said: ‘ Yes, father 
—for your sake ;’ for she had the good woman’s 
passion for self-sacrifice. But her father pre- 
sented no such petition. On the contrary, his 
argument ran to unnecessary fullness the other 
way, and Kitty only too readily —— her 
indignation with his at the ‘insolence’ of Purvey’s 
suggestion. 

The cool impudence of the man!’ she _pas- 
sionately exclaimed. ‘His son! The idea!’ 
(Kitty was not very eloquent.) ‘A poor, little, 
mean, vulgar, long-nosed thing like himself, no 
doubt! The cheek of it!’ (Kitty was modern 
enough to know, and to use a word of slang now 
and then.) 

‘But now, Kitty, my dear, said her father, 
‘we must think what we are to do. We’ve got 
ourselves into a mess !—At least, I have dragged 
you into the mess with me !’ 

‘Don’t say that, father dear,’ said Kitty, tenderly 
embracing him with arm and look. ‘Let us 
think.’ 

And Kitty sat down to think violently. I 
have said that she was not too clever—not too 
actively clever: very active cleverness tends too 
commonly to nerves and thinness; and nerves 
and thinness are to be discouraged in women— 
but she had a practical wit of her own, and in 
a little while, after one or two ineffectual sug- 
gestions, at which her father shook his head, she 
presented him with a workable plan. 

‘The Fairfield Farm, father, said she, ‘is 
worth more than six thousand pounds—isn’t it ? 
—even in these bad times.’ 

‘Certainly it is, my dear, said her father, look- 
ing up from his own cogitation. 

‘Very well. Let us go up to town, and boldly 
tackle some of the horrid business people that 
manage these things; and let us raise enough to 
pay Mr Purvey all we owe him, and then never 
see him again.’ 

‘Yes, we might at least try that, my dear,’ said 
the Squire, desperately thrusting his head into 
the first opening that presented. 

The sun, therefore, when it looked through the 
London haze next morning but one found Kitty 
and her father occupying lodgings in Clarges 
Street. How the Squire fared in his attempts 
to negotiate a larger mortgage on the Fairfield 
Farm does not concern us here ; but an adventure 
of Kitty does, 

It was ‘the season,’ but—since they had not 
come up for the season, because the Squire could 
not afford it—they had resolved to let none of 
their friends in town know of their presence. 
The Squire, however, had gone to his club one 
morning when he thought no one would be 
there, and had run almost into the arms of his 
old school-fellow, Colonel Swetenham, just re- 


'] turned from India. The Colonel insisted on 


coming to call on the Squire’s daughter; and 
the result of his calling was an invitation to 
dinner—a ‘ quiet dinner’—at the Colonel’s house. 
Mr Langland and his daughter went, and found 
that the hospitable Colonel’s quiet dinner-party 
consisted of thirty people. Miss Langland was 
taken down by a handsome, reserved, sun-burnt 


young man, a Mr ree who had _ returned 
from Burma in the ship with the Colonel. 

Kitty and her — were both shy, and 
they were perhaps the more attracted to each 
other at first for that reason. They began in 
the usual way, by uttering inanities such as a 
grim and earnest philosopher like Thomas Carlyle 
would wonder that any two human beings, set 
even for a moment together ‘between the two 
Eternities, could ever bring themselves to speak, 
The earnest Thomas would recommend ‘silence’ 
rather than that; but, unfortunately, silence at 
a dinner-table would be considered rude or 
exceedingly awkward. And, after all, the human 
mind is so blessedly constituted that it may easily 
progress from the ‘intense inane’ to the sane 
and pithy, even as Kitty and her companion 
did. 

Kitty’s companion first opined it had been a 
very fine day, and Kitty agreed with him—with 
the reservation ‘for London.” Then Kitty’s com- 
panion supposed that she was come to town for 
the season, and Kitty answered : No; her father 
and she were only up from the country for a few 
days on business—frankly adding, with a laugh, 
that her father could not afford that year to 
stay in town for the season. Kitty’s companion 
glanced at Kitty, and that was the first sign he 
gave of interest in her. To show interest is to 
excite interest ; and Kitty began to consider her 
companion more closely, and to find him very 
handsome and very agreeable. 

‘Times, I suppose, said he sympathetically, 
‘have been very bad in the country ?” 

‘In our part of the country they have been,’ 
she answered, 

‘What, may I ask,’ said her companion, ‘is 
your part of the country, Miss Langland ?’ 

‘Sussex,’ she answered. 

‘Oh,’ said he, with a fresh spice of interest, 
‘I’m going down to Sussex in a few days,’ 

‘Sussex,’ she replied, with a smile, ‘is a large 
county, Mr Godfrey. 

‘I might retort, said he, also with a smile, 
‘with your own observation, Miss Langland. 
Sussex, it is true, is a large county, and it has, 
I believe, more than one soil—the productive 
and the unproductive.’ 

‘Ours is the unproductive,’ she answered mis- 
chievously ; then relenting, because he seemed 
really to wish to know the exact locality where 
she Tei she added, ‘we are in the north.’ 

‘It is to the north I’m going,’ said he with 
still livelier interest: ‘to the neighbourhood of 
North Stanstead.’ 

‘ How odd !’ said she. 
hood 

‘Is it, indeed ?’ he exclaimed. ‘ How singular! 
One might almost say there is the long arm 
of coincidence evident in that. What kind of 
country is it?” 

He probably meant one thing, while she took 
him to mean another. 

‘Oh,’ she answered, ‘there are some nice people. 
But, you see, we are so near town that a good 
many horrid business men have settled down 
about us.’ 

‘It must be dreadful,’ said he, considering her, 
‘to have one’s privacy invaded by mere business 
people. I suppose they make themselves very 
offensive ?” 


‘That is our neighbour- 
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‘There is one dreadful old man,’ she burst out, 
being full of the subject which troubled her, 


‘Charmed, I’m sure,’ said the Squire. 
Then they all three talked, and when they had 


‘that has built a frightful villa in concrete near : talked for some time, Mr Godfrey withdrew, 


‘Conerete ?’ exclaimed he. ‘Why in concrete, 
of all materials? For cheapness ?’ 

‘No, she answered ; ‘I think not. Concrete is 
one of his fads—as everything ugly and hypo- 
critical is. His house is concrete, all his walls 
are concrete.—I believe,’ she added, with a laugh 
of enjoyment at her own unusually sharp wit, 
‘he is concrete himself !’ 

‘Better, perhaps he may think,’ said her com- 
panion, ‘to be concrete than abstract.’ 

‘A dreadful, ugly, mean, and mischievous old 
man !’ she continued, without heeding his remark. 
‘You must have seen his name about: it is at 
railway stations and in the carriages, on omni- 
buses, and everywhere: ‘“Purvey’s Patent Food 
for Infants and Invalids.”’ 

Kitty’s companion started a little, cast a quick 
glance on Kitty, and smiled ; but Kitty did not 
see these phenomena : her eyes were on her plate, 
and her attention was given to the deep-seated 
grievance that moved her, to which she could 
not give expression, 

‘Oh yes; I have seen the name,’ said he. 
‘And,’ he added with a laugh, ‘the fact is the 
man is the very person I’m going down to see on 
a matter of business.’ 

‘Oh, Mr Godfrey !’ Kitty exclaimed. 
on him a glance of alarm and distress, 

‘IT am very much obliged to you, said he, 
reassuringly, ‘for letting me know the kind of 
man he is. But, surely,’ he continued, ‘the old 
man must have done something worse than build 
walls of concrete, for you, Miss Langland, to call 
him such names ?? 

There was an exquisite compliment in the tone 
and emphasis of ‘you, Miss Langland’ 

Kitty was pleased; she blushed a little. 
‘Perhaps,’ she admitted frankly, ‘I have spoken 
more in anger than I should. But we don’t like 
Mr Purvey: he is—he is not a nice man. My 
father, though, could tell you more about him 
than I can.’ 

And then they talked of other things, and, in 
the common phrase, they ‘got on very well 
together.’ Kitty’s companion lost his reserve of 
manner ; and Kitty herself became so interested 
in him and in his doings—she discovered he was 
a scientific person—an engineer and mineralogist, 
or something of the kind ; for he had been several 
years in India in the service of the Government, 
and lately he had been in Burma to look for two 
such different things as ruby mines and coal- 
measures—she became so interested that she 
a it would be ‘nice’ to know more of 

im. 

When the ladies retired, it was to be remarked 
that Mr Godfrey made haste to have a word or 
two with his friend and host, after which they 
both moved down to where the Squire sat. 

‘T want, Langland,’ said the Colonel, ‘to par- 
ticularly introduce to you my friend Godfrey. 
He is going down to your neighbourhood to- 
morrow on a small matter of business: he is the 
kind of clever fellow, you know, that just takes 
a look round, and then tells you, like winking, 
what kind of rocks are underneath, and what 
the rocks contain. I hope you’ll be good to him,’ 


She cast 


‘He seems a clever, agreeable fellow,’ said the 
Squire.—‘ Where did you say, Swetenham, that 
he was going to stay near-us 

‘He is going down to a man named Purvey,’ 
answered the Colonel, ‘and I suppose he will 
stay there.’ 

‘At Purvey’s?’ exclaimed the Squire. ‘Oh!’ 

‘Why? asked the Colonel. ‘Is Purvey an 
objectionable person ?—a sort of person a man 
shouldn't know 

‘Well,’ said the Squire, feeling and considering 
the slender stem of his claret-glass, ‘it would per- 
haps be scarcely fair to say that. But I don’t 
like him—he is not generally liked—and he 
has played mea very ungentiemanly trick. He 
may think it’s business-like, but at anyrate it’s 
ungentlemanly—But,’ said he, looking up sud- 
denly with a shrewd frown on his brow, ‘you 
said your friend was going down on business ; 
what business can Purvey—“ Purvey’s Patent 
Food,” you know—have in Mr Godfrey’s line ?? 

‘Godfrey,’ said the Colonel, dragging out his 
moustache, and trying to see the end of it, ‘has 
been asked, I believe, to pronounce an opinion 
on the results of some boring operations.’ 

‘Oh, ah! Boring !’ exclaimed the Squire, look- 
ing very curious. ‘I saw only the other day that 
some mysterious business of that sort was going 
on. Purvey has been very secret about it.’ 

‘Frankly, Langland,’ asked the Colonel, smooth- 
ing out his moustache, ‘would you say that 
Purvey is a man that I—or my friend—should 
have nothing to say to?’ 

‘Well, frankly, Swetenham, said the Squire, 
looking up again from the contemplation of his 
glass, ‘I don’t think I ought to go so far as that. 
I am tempted to call him a canting, grasping, and 
scheming old rascal; but then I admit there 
would be a great deal of personal feeling in 
saying that, The fact is, I have had what he 
would call “a business transaction” with him, and 
he has got me in a corner with it. The other day 
~-quite in a polite, canting, business-like way, I 
admit—he offered me the choice of alternatives : 
either to settle that business out of hand—which 
was impossible—or to compound it easily and 
advantageously by accepting his son, whom we 
have never seen, as a husband for my daughter !’ 

‘For Miss Langland, you mean?’ said the 
Colonel, quickly and nervously tugging at his 
moustache. 

‘Yes ; for Kitty.’ 

‘And what did you do? 

‘I was civil, said the Squire, smiling wryly. 
‘I couldn’t afford to quarrel with him at the 
moment, and I put him off: I had a week in 
hand, and I thought I might find some way of 
settling his business and clearing off all connection 
with him, That’s why we came up to town.’ 

‘T see,’ said the Colonel, and he appeared to be 
looking very deep indeed. ‘Will you meet me 
at the club to-morrow morning, and we can talk 
more fully of that, if you like?’ 

They withdrew to the drawing-room ; and the 
Colonel took an early opportunity of having a 
few words aside with his young friend Godfrey, 
after which Godfrey was assiduous in his atten- 
tions both to Miss Langland and to her father. 
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They became so pleased with each other that they 
parted with great kindness and cordiality. 

‘We shall be home in two days or so, I think,’ 
said the Squire; ‘and we shall be delighted to 
see you,’ 

‘You are coming to see us, then?’ said Kitty. 
‘IT am so glad ;’ and then she blushed a little, as 
if she feared she had been too frank. 

‘Mr Langland has been so good as to ask me,’ 
said Godfrey. ‘I should like to give myself the 
pleasure of seeing you before, I fear, you will be 
ready to receive me.’ 


THE ROMANCE OF THE MARKET- 
PLACE. 


In and around the Market-place was the heart 
of every old-world town. High Streets, squares, 
public gardens, quays and wharfs, might have 
reflected the grandeur and wealth of the town 
more distinctly in the eyes of the stranger ; but 
they bore the same relation to the market-place 
that the veins and arteries bear to the heart in 
the human body. History in these old towns 
seemed to be centred about their market-places ; 
and the fact that, business having become more 
centralised by improved methods of communi- 
cation, the inhabitants of so many so-called 
market towns now flock to central dep5ts, gives 
the faded, forlorn aspect of many a market-place 
just that romantic gloss which is given to an old 
building by mantling ivy and crumbling walls. 

The medieval market-place appears to have 
played very much the same part in civic life that 
the newspaper press plays to-day. The voice of 
the people, which only growled and grumbled or 
sighed and moaned amongst the back streets, 
broke out in full volume in the market-place. 
News, until it received the market-place stamp, 
was uncertain and untrustworthy. In the sub- 
urbs it was a mere whisper; in the by-lanes and 
back streets it became a rumour; in the High 
Street it gathered force and arrested attention ; 
in the market-place the voice of Authority con- 
firmed or contradicted it. 

The special correspondent was there in the 
shape of herald or messenger. The ‘Society para- 
graphist’ was represented by the retailer of back- 
stair news or alehouse gossip. Ifa man wanted 
a servant or a situation, or a house or anything 
belonging to a house, he went to the market- 
place. Fashion in the cut of clothes originated 
with the gallants who swaggered there. If a man 
wanted to hear the last ballad or lampoon, he 
went there. When printed books were rare and 
costly, popular fiction was to be heard at the 
booth of the public story-teller, and sermons at 
the tub of the public preacher. In the market- 
place the popular hero received his triumph, and 
the criminal met with his deserts ; war and peace 
were proclaimed there ; new laws were announced 
there ; festivals, fasts, holidays, and celebrations 
were notified there ; in short, if a man wanted to 
keep up with current opinion and current events, 
was necessary for him to frequent the market- 

ace. 
¥ The doge, the secret tribunals, the despots, 
the inquisitors, feared plots which were hatched 
in the market-place far more than those which 
were cmmenel in out-of-the-way nooks and 


corners ; for a sudden, well-timed swoop might 
crush the plot of the back room; but to defy 
the market-place was to defy the People, and 
the tyrant who turned a deaf ear to the appeal 
or remonstrance which came from a single house 
or a single street, found it his best policy to 
face forbearingly the clamour of a market-place 
crowd. 

If there is any life at all in a town it will 
show itself in the market-place. The transaction 
of actual business may be very small ; but people 
flock together and move with some approach to 
briskness ; there is a hum of voices, and a clatter 
of feet, and a rumble of wheels, and the inns 
do a comparatively roaring trade, and the local 
dogs are startled and hustled into activity, and 
tradesmen spend less time than usual lounging 
about their shop doors. 

The romance of the market-places of decayed 
old towns is so fascinating that we are apt to 
forget how really pathetic it is. When Romney 
and Rye and Sandwich were flourishing ports, 
when soldiers and sailors and merchants and 
toilers crowded the streets, many of which are 
now grass grown, and big ships lay alongside the 
now deserted quays and wharfs, we may revel 
in fanciful presentment of the scenes upon which 
the grave old houses in their market-places must 
have looked, for these old Cinque arte were 
fighting as well as trading towns, and more than 
once showed themselves worthy of their proud 
title—the eyes of England. 

When the eastern fen country was dotted with 
— abbeys, we may imagine that the market- 
places of the little towns which clustered around 
them, such as Ramsey, Thorney, Whittlesea, 
and Crowland, not to speak of those in places 
which have retained their importance, such as 
Ely, Boston, and Peterborough, must have been 
| active business centres, although nowadays the 
stilluess and desolation, and the disappearance of 
the ancient water-ways which joan as roads, 


necessitate large drafts upon our fancy. 
With what stirring memories of old days the 


Grassmarket and the High Street of Auld 
Reekie are linked! What a procession of his- 
torical and romantic figures pass before us as we 
stand under the old cross in the market-place of 
Merrie Carlisle !—William of Cloudesly, Fergus 
M‘Ivor, Prince Charlie and his men, Meg Merri- 
lies or rather her prototype, Jean Gordon, march- 
ing boldly along through the crowd, shouting : 

To wanton me, to wanton me, 

Ken ye what maist wad wanton me? 

To see King George hung up at Rome, 

To see King Jamie crowned at Scone, 

To see England taxed and Scotland free, 

This is what maist wad wanton me ! 


and then hustled away to her death in Eden 
River; Hobbie Noble and a score of romantic 
rascals passing to their deaths on ‘ Haribee ;’ the 
burghers whispering the news of the rescue of 
Kinmont Willie by the Buld Buccleuch, and 
many others. 

So crowd the figures in the other Border 
market-places—Percy and Douglas, Christie of 
the Clinthill and Dandie Dinmont, Widdrington, 
Little Jock Elliot, Scotts and Armstrongs and 
Turnbulls and Rutherfords from the Scottish side 
of the Border: Charltons and Fenwicks and Rod- 
;dams and Forsters and Musgraves and Robsons 
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from the English side—all pass before the old 
ray houses and over the time-worn stones, and 
eep us moralising over a string of trite quota- 
tions: ‘Autres temps, autres mceurs,’ ‘Tempora 
mutantur,’ &c., ‘Sic transit gloria mundi,’ until we 
feel a melancholy which corresponds well with 
the stillness and lifelessness around us, 

Not a whit less fascinating is the romance 
which lingers around the market-places of the 
old-world West of England towns. What a buzz 
and a stir there must have been in Plymouth and 
Dartmouth and Totnes and the Tor Bay towns in 
the old war-times, beginning with that famous 
summer’s evening when the little Scottish craft 
dashed in with news of the approach of the 
Invincible Armada, continuing throughout those 
long years of hammer and tong work between 
Englishmen and Frenchmen, and only ending 
when the last privateer sailed proudly in with her 
string of prizes ! 

What famous figures must have walked and 
talked in the market-places of the North Devon- 
shire towns when the rage for conquest and 
plunder on the fair seas stretching away towards 
the Spanish Main was at fever-heat, and the most 
otent, grave, and reverend signiors lost their 
reads for a while, and embarked their fortunes in 
adventure ships! Drake and Raleigh, Grenville 
and Hawkins, Frobisher and Hudson, brighten up 
the now dusky old houses with their picturesque 
attire, and wake the echoes with their brief, sailor- 
like talk in that terse speech which we still love 
so well. 

Later on comes William the Silent on the 
scene, first in quiet, fishy old Brixham, then at 
Newton-Abbot, proclaimed king in the market- 
ap amidst solemn silence at a spot still marked 
y a stone; finally, at Exeter, where his court 
was first recognised as a formal substantiality. 

Still more stirring are the associations of west- 
country market-places with the ill-fated enter- 
prise of Monmouth. It was in the market-place 
of Lyme, in Dorsetshire, that his first standard 
and blue flag was set up. It was in the market- 
lace of Taunton, every house of which was 
nape with flowers and greenery, where he 
received at the hands of a bevy of fair young 
Somersetshire damsels a banner gorgeously em- 
broidered with royal emblems, and where, a few 
days later, he was proclaimed king. The same 
pageantry filled the market-place at Bridgewater 
a week later with an enthusiastic crowd, and still 
later, stirred little Frome into excitement. But 
excitement of a very different kind was soon in 
store for these same market-places. From the 
moment the first batches of fugitives came pour- 
ing into Bridgewater with the news of Sedgemoor, 
a reign of terror set in, the memory of which is 
fresh to this day. What Kirke and his ‘Lambs’ 
began, Jeffreys completed. In the market-place 
of Winchester, Alice Lisle, already condemned 
to be burned, was beheaded. At Dorchester, 
thirty ‘rebels’ were hanged in the market-place. 
Throughout Devonshire the market-place of every 
town which had furnished Monmouth with 
soldiers became the scene of executions. In all, 
three hundred and twenty ‘rebels’ were hanged 
during this terrible circuit, and as publicity was 
an essential of the punishment, we may be sure 
that the majority of them met their fate in the 
market-places of their native towns. 


Turning Londonwards, we pause in the busy, 
lively Oxford of to-day. In its old market-place, 
Cranmer, Latimer, and Ridley suffered martyr- 
dom for their faith ; later on, here was proclaimed 
that Parliament of Charles I. which defined the 
gulf between him and his opponents ; and still 
later, the voice of the people rose angrily and 
furiously at the hish-heutel dealing of James II. 
with the Fellows of Magdalen. 

Finally, what pages of history are unfolded to 
us as we think of ancient Smithfield when stand- 
ing in the beautiful Smithfield of to-day. The 
are pages which range from the days when gal- 
lants thronged to win their spurs at the jousting 
— of the ‘Smooth Field? when William 
Wallace met his heroic death and Wat Tyler got 
his deserts ; when, under Mary, the ‘pale martyr 
in his sheet of fire’ was an every-day entertain- 
ment for the inhabitants of the quaint old houses ; 
when ‘ Bartlemy’ Fair was a vigorous and flour- 
ishing saturnalia, until we reach the ‘Old Smiffle’ 
of Thackeray and Dickens with its scenes of 
blackguardism and revolting cruelty ; and then 
the reformed Smithfield which we know. 

Not less striking is the interest and romance 
of the foreign market-place. No one with an 
atom of sentiment in his composition can stand 
in the Piazza del Erbe at Verona without think- 
ing of Montagues and Capulets, = and 
Launce and Launce’s dog, and the mighty Scali- 
gers, whose gorgeous tombs are hard by. In the 
Place of St Mark at Venice were enacted all 
the scenes which make up the intensely interest- 
ing drama of the Queen of the Adriatic’s history. 
The Forum of Rome was the ‘hub’ of the Old 
World; Roman history and the Roman Forum 
are indissolubly linked together: most of the 
greatest and wisest and grandest and vilest men 
of the Old World must have known its features 
familiarly, whether in all the pride of their state- 
liness and beauty, or as melancholy: relics of a 
dim Past dotted about the cattle-market, such as 
we see it on the famous canvas in the Dulwich 
Gallery known as the ‘Campo Vaccino at Rome,’ 
whereon are graziers from the Campagna barter- 
ing their beasts on the site of the rostrum whence 
Mark Antony delivered his oration after the 
murder of Cvesar, a herd of oxen cropping the 
grass off the base of the Column of Phocas, and 
a party of citizens carousing amid the venerable 
pillars of the Temple of Saturn. 

The market-places of Antwerp, Haarlem, and 
Utrecht still speak to us of the terrors of the 


oo and the wholesale butcheries of Alva 


and his lieutenants ; whilst those of Madrid and 
Seville and Valladolid tell us still of the glories 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, of Columbus, and of 
autos da fé innumerable. It was from the market- 
place at Wittenberg that Luther started at the 
head of the procession of university grandees to 
burn the Pope’s Bull on Elbe banks. He who 
goes to Bruges or to Ghent, or to Ypres or to 
Nuremberg, and sees not their market-places with 
an intelligent eye to their past, performs but ill 
his holiday duty. Past these quaint old houses 
of the Flemish guilds in the Grande Place of 
Brussels must have poured the British regiments 
on their way to Waterloo upon that famous eve. 
In the Piazza della Signoria of Florence, the 
forum of the old Florentine commonwealth, all 
the stirring episodes of the city’s history were 
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enacted ; and as we gaze on the Palazzio Vecchio, 
on the Bargello, and the exquisite Loggia, Guelphs 
and Ghibellines, the Medici, Savonarola, Dante, 
Michelangelo, Alfieri, Machiavelli, and a score 
of other names ‘familiar in our mouths as house- 
hold words, come to our minds, 

Far away over the seas we still find the 
romance of the market-place, strong and sug- 
gestive, if not so varied and intense as in the 
historical cities and towns of the Old World. 
In the fair, half-forgotten, long-neglected islands 
of the West Indies, but newly awakened from 
their slumber of long years, the market-places 
are the centres of whatever life and animation 
there are—be it under the pretentious arcades 
at Kingston in Jamaica; or in that strange old 
back street in the capital of Trinidad—the Earthly 
Paradise of Charles Kingsley—or in the funny, 
dilapidated old square at Scarborough in Robin- 
son Crusoe’s island of Tobago ; or under the great 

alm-trees at Roseau in Dominica ; or where the 
nardy porteuses come in from the country-side 
to the halles of Martinique and Guadeloupe ; or in 
the full blaze of the sun at Basse Terre, St Kitts ; 
or buzzing and chattering and laughing around 
the ‘Green Man’ in busy Bridgetown, Barbadoes. 

In Havana, in South America, old Spain con- 
fronts us in the dirty, ill-savoured market-places ; 
but old Spain amidst tropical surroundings, for 
these old centres were founded long ago by the 
‘Conquistadores,’ and, despite the changes of cen- 
turies, are still distinguished by many of their 
old characteristics. Old houses look down upon | 
them, successors of other old houses burned in | 
the terrible times of Captain Teach, Blackbeard, 
Morgan, Lewis Scot, John Davis of Jamaica, 
Frangois l’Olonoise, Captain Avary, Robert Kidd, 
and a score of other bold, merciless rascals, whose | 
very names made ships’ captains tremble in their 
shoes, and sent the women of the coast towns 
fleeing into the churches. The dark, bright-eyed 
faces are Spanish, save where the irrepressible | 
‘black stain’ shows itself; the language is that | 
of old Spain—as much purer than that of modern 
Spain as is the French of Quebec purer than 
that of Paris. But for the rest—waving palms, 
deep blue sky, black patches of shade only accen- 
tuating the trembling white glare of light—in , 
short, the tropics. 

Even in prosaic North America there are 
market-places with a halo of romance about thei. 
Boston State House, which in old days stood in 
the midst of Boston market-place, has seen many 
of the scenes which led up to the severance 
of Britain and her American colonies. The old 
‘Tory signs,” by which are meant the arms of 
Great Britain, were many times torn down and 
burned ere war was actually declared ; and after 
the Declaration of Independence, were enthusias- 
tically burned by the crowd. Lion and unicorn 
still remain, but nothing more. It was here, too, 
that occurred in 1770 the riot between the mob 
and the British soldiers known as ‘the Boston 
Massacre,’ five people being killed, and amongst 
them the first black champion of Liberty, 
Crispus Attuck. Faneuil Hall, hard by, also 
8 in a market-place, and is known as the 
‘Cradle of Liberty, from the number of patriotic 
meetings held here under the patronage of 
America’s greatest orators in the old stirring 
times. 


Busy enough must old Salem market-place 
have been in the good times of the town’s pros- 
perity as a seaport, and also the scene of constant 
excitement when the persecution and execution 
of witches was in full swing. Through the 
market-place of ey dreamy Concord town 
must have raced Earl Percy’s red-coats upon that 
fateful April day, 1775, after the ‘embattled 
farmers’ had driven them from the bridge hard 
by, and the shot had been fired which was heard 


, round the world. All through the New England 


States, indeed, there may yet be seen old-fashioned 
market-places each of which is more or less richly 
associated with the great deeds of these and pre- 
ceding troublous years; and the fact that the 
names of most of the towns are the names of 
towns in old England by no means lessens the 
romance which comparatively a short time has 
woven about them. 

The topic is well-nigh inexhaustible ; but suf- 
ficient ground has been traversed to show that in 
every town with the smallest pretension to dis- 
tinction or antiquity, the market-place will be 
found to be a central point of interest, if not for 
itself, for the associations which are linked with 
it. 


SAFED. 


THE city of Safed is picturesquely situated high 
on the mountains of Naphtali. ‘ Ras-el-Jelil’ is 
a name common among the natives (The head 
of Galilee). It is the highest city in the land, 
being 2700 feet above the Mediterranean, and 
3380 feet above the Sea of Galilee. The castle- 
hill is the highest point to westward of the range 
of hills lying between the Jordan Valley and 
the Wadies Leimain and ’Amiid. is almost sev- 
ered from its fellows by the Wady Hamra, where 
gardens are always green, watered by perennial 
springs. Of the once noble castle nothing remains 
but a confused heap, visible from afar. The city 
is built around this hill in the form of a horse- 
shoe, open to the north, spreading a little up the 
hill beyond the wady to the east; the ‘toe’ 
peering over a little mound southward, whence 
the whole extent of the Sea of Galilee is seen. 

The view from the castle-hill is wide and 
varied, although not so extensive as that from 
the neighbouring height of Jebel Canaan. The 
road to Damascus winds through olive groves 
north-eastwards, and disappears between two 
rounded grassy hills that guard the descent to 
the Waters of Merom. On the hill-side to the 
left two little hamlets, ’Ain Bireh and ’Ain-ez- 
Zaittin, are huddled closely together beside the 
springs from which their names are taken, whose 
tiny silver streams glide under the shadow of 
fig, pomegranate, and vine that clothe the culti- 
vated slopes below. 

The mud walls of many villages marking the 
sites of ancient Galilean cities stud the landscape 
to the north and north-west. The old fortress of 
Gischala is only just hidden by the shoulder of a 
hill. Over against us to the west is the Jermik 
range, cut off from the Safed hills by Wady 
Leimin, or, as it is sometimes called, ‘ Wady- 
el-Tawahin’ (Valley of Mills), from the number 
of primitive mills with ivy-covered walls in the 
ake of brambly thickets, driven by the water 
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which flows all the year round in the bottom 
of the gorge. The rocky precipitous sides are 
in some parts not less than 1500 feet in height. 
Deep in the bosom of the valley is a curious 
intermittent spring, a constant source of wonder- 
ment to the natives, who call it the ‘well of the 
demons.’ 

Jebel Jermfik, a finely-shaped mountain, the 
most northerly point of the range of that name, 
is the highest in Palestine, rising to a height 


| 


of 4000 feet. On the gentle slope at its western | 


of the race since the day on which the artful 
Jacob deceived poor blind old Isaac. On the 
other hand, a tax is levied by the Government on 
all Ottoman subjects, at so much per head of 
population. The same interest which in the 
former case leads to increase, in this prompts 
to diminish the returns ; the result, of course, is 
that there are no reliable statistics. The figures 
given may be taken as a fair approximation. 
Education is at a low ebb. Education, pro- 
rly so called, has indeed, until recently, been 


base stands the ancient synagogue of Meiron, a beyond the reach of the inhabitants) Among 
sanctuary and place of pilgrimage to pious Jews | the Jews, the ability to read Hebrew, whether 
all over the world. Strange tales are told of , understanding it or not, is common enough, and 
their doings at the great festival called the many of them can write and reckon sufticiently 
‘feast of the burning,’ which is held here annu-| to be able to manage a little shop; but there 
ally. It has been attempted to identify this place | education stops. Only a few who have been out 
with the Meroz so bitterly mentioned in the |in the world on begging expeditions have any 
song of Deborah. Tabor appears like a great dark | general information, and this they are by no 
beehive sitting at the corner of the magnificent | means desirous to impart. Judaism resembles 
plain of Esdraelon, which, beyond the uplands | Romanism very closely in the manner in which 
of Nazareth, stretches away to the base of Mount the knowing ones try tu keep the common people 
Carmel by the sea. Little Hermon, with the in ignorance. Among the Arabs, again, outside 
white-walled church on its north-western slope, the Government circles, men who can read and 
marking the site of Nain; Gilboa, of tragic | write to any purpose are as scarce as snowdrifts 
memory ; and the mountains of Samaria beyond ; | in Palestine. The soil, which has been so little 
Ebal and Gerizim raising their proud shoulders | disturbed by cultivation, and is so thinly sown 


above their fellows, as if to boast of their ancient 
fame, are all visible from where we stand. From 
no point are the blue waters of Galilee seen to 


with wheat, affords magnificent opportunities 
for the growth of weeds and thistle. Weeds 
and thistles there are in abundance. The minds 


ter advantage. Deep set among surrounding of Jew and Gentile are dominated by superstition. 
ills, when Spring throws her mantle of dazzling | Their religious observances are cherished in pro- 
green over the land, it is a veritable ‘sapphire | portion as they derive their sanction from super- 


in the midst of emeralds.’ The curiously arranged 


hills of Jaulin, volcanoes of the antique world, 


whose fires have been quenched for ages, lie 
eastward like huge dark masses rolled down from 
the majestic sides of Great Hermon. Beyond 
them we see the far-stretching plains of Hauran, 
the wealth of whose soil is not yet known to this 
generation, the giant forms of the Haurin moun- 
tains—Jebel-ed-Druse—looming up on the edge 
of the desert some eighty miles away. To the 
south-east lie the beautifully rounded, thickly- 
wooded hills of Gilead, yielding pasture and 
shelter to the flocks as of old; and when the air 
is perfectly clear, the grim heights of the moun- 
taius of Moab may be seen touching the sky away 
in the south. 

The high and isolated position of Safed renders 
it comparatively secure from epidemics, notwith- 
standing the insanitary conditions that prevail. 
It is the most populous city in Northern Pales- 
tine; but ousting like accuracy in estimating 
the numbers in this country is impossible. 
Moslems there may be from five to six thousand ; 
Christians, between two and three hundred ; Jews, 
from twelve to fifteen thousand. Two influences, 
acting in opposite directions, affect the calculation 
of the Jews. The census is given in by heads 
of communities, who are always more or less open 
to corruption. The returns made to the religious 
heads are sure to be as large as possible—that is, 
as large as they can with decency be made. The 

ious contributors of alms for the support of the 
oly Jews in Palestine regulate their subscrip- 
tions to some extent by the numbers to whom 
relief is to be given. If the numbers can be in- 
creased a little, there will be all the more for the 
bond fide recipients. Scrupulousness in securing 
advantage has not been a distinguishing mark 


stition. This accounts largely for the bitterness 
of their bigotry. Many are the strange customs 
to which these people yield willing homage: 
what follows is a fair example. 

The night of July 12, 1889, I spent in Safed. 
The moon rose with all her Syrian splendour, 
revealing beauties in the landscape unsuspected 
under the fierce glare of the sun. We watched 
her slow ascent into the cloudless heavens, and 
amused ourselves awhile trying to identify places 
around, wrapped in the clear amber of her beams. 
We had not long retired, when a loud crash 
resounded through the still night-air, followed 
by the clang of drums and an_ indescribable 
mixture of noises, increasing in volume every 
moment, — by clashing tin cans and 
crockery, thumping upon boards with great sticks, 
firing of guns, the hoarse shoutings of men, the 
piercing voices of children, and, high above all, 
the shrill cry of the women—a peculiar cry, 
uttered in times of great excitement, whether 


f| of joy, of sorrow, or of anxiety. The din grew 


thicker, and the swelling sound floated away over 
intervening valleys, to echo among the moonlit 
hills, as one part of the city after another awoke 
to the seriousness of the occasion, to contribute 
its share to the general uproar and confusion. 
We came forth in haste to learn the cause of the 
alarm. The streets below us were filled by a 
wildly gesticulating mob, howling fiercely, with 
eyes of flame directed to the moon. Instinctively 
we looked towards the pale queen of night, and 
saw a little black notch, as it were, cut out of 
her bright circle. As I listened intently, by- 
and-by from the babel below I was able to dis- 
tinguish clearly the words, shouted over and over 
again by every member of the crowd, with every 
variety of emphasis: ‘Ya hoot dasher kamarna! 
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Ya hoot, minshan Ullah, dasher kamarna, ahsan 
ma natla’ lak binnaboot!’ Which may be ren- 
dered : ‘O whale, let go our moon! O whale, for 
Ullah’s sake, let go our moon, or else we’ll come 
up to you with a club!’ The look of terror on 
the faces of many showed that they only too 
firmly believed what the words indicated. Noth- 
ing was more certain to them than that a great 
whale from the vasty deep had risen from the 
dark waters to wipe out the glory of the night 
by making a —— of the moon. Children ery 
for the moon ; but he had already gripped it in 
his awful jaws! Their only hope of saving her 
lay in their power to give the whale such a fright, 
that in trembling he should let fall his prey and 
flee for his own life. 

As time passed and the dark shadow spread 
more and more over the face of the moon, their 
excitement grew almost to frenzy. The whale 
did not seem to care for their threats, and soon 
their beautiful moon would be gone beyond 
recall! Full three-quarters of the golden disc 
were obscured ere the shadow began to move off. 
Then gradually a jubilant note rose from amid 
the clangour. The shouting and the crashing | 
and the clashing waxed merrier, as if a great 
weight were being lifted from the minds of the 
mob, They rushed hither and thither with 

uickening pace, hallooing, and vapouring their 
clubs: ere long the voice of laughter was heard, 
and at last, amid a burst of shouting, clashing 
of metal and staves, accompanied by a discharge 
of musketry that made the mountains echo again, 
the shadow passed from the rim, and the moon 
swam away gloriously in the translucent air. 


The crowd speedily left the streets; and soon 
the defenders of the moon were seen stretching 
themselves on their rugs on the roofs, each one 
perfectly satisfied that in rescuing their beloved 
moon from the jaws of the whale he had well 
earned a night’s repose. 

A native gentleman of more than average 
intelligence had joined us while we watched the 
strange scene. I asked how the custom could 
have arisen. He told me that ‘once upon a time’ 
a famous astronomer resided at the court of a 
certain great king. He was a wise man, and as 


such honoured of king and people. A man who 
has knowledge of ‘the stars in their courses’ is | 
held to be wise in things far beyond the ken | 
of ordinary mortals. His counsel was sought in 
affairs of the highest importance ; and his skill 
in meeting difficulties and in giving suitable | 
advice, combined with his well-known probity, | 
secured for him not only the admiration but the 
confidence of all. From his observation of the 
movements of the heavenly bodies, he had calcu- 
lated that on a given date there would be an 
eclipse of the moon. In a moment of aoe 
inspiration he told the king what would take 
lace. The king, like so many children of the 
rient, was superstitions to a degree. He did 
not doubt that some potent evil spell had fallen 
upon his long-trusted friend ; and that, were he 
left free, he would by his enchantments pro- 
duce the effects he had prophesied, and perhaps 
blot the moon out of the heavens. Repressing 
all sentiment, as Eastern tyrants so easily can, 
he ordered his quondam counsellor to be put 
fast in prison and kept there until the time 
should pass and the event declare whether or | 


not he had spoken honestly. The astronomer 
went to prison, but waited confidently the hour 
and the event that should set him free. At 
length the appointed night came, and exactly at 
the hour indicated by the astronomer a bit seemed 
taken out of the moon. But, alas! the king 
slept ; for any one to awaken him it would be 
certain death : if he did not see the eclipse, there 
would be no escape for the astronomer. Anxiety 
gave way to anguish as the shadow spread, cover- 
ing almost the entire disc, and still the king slept. 
Suddenly rousing himself, the prisoner declared 
to his custodians that a great whale had come 
from the distant floods to swallow the moon, 
that unless the people made a fearful noise and 
frightened him away, they would never see their 
moon again. At once there arose on every hand 
a confused noise, and mingling of loud discordant 
voices such as had never been heard in the cit 
before. As the sly astronomer had intended, it 
penetrated to the ear of the sleeping monarch, 
who forthwith strode out to learn the cause. 
With his distressed subjects he looked at the 
moon, and lo! it had happened according to the 
words of the wise man. He sent messengers 
hastily to the prison to fetch him forth ; and 
when the moon escaped from the shadow and 
soared in beauty once more amid the blue, she 
looked down upon the astronomer restored to 
his honours, his royal master seeking by all 
means to efface from his worthy counsellor’s mind 
every trace of his recent humiliation. 

To the populace it was unnecessary to give 
further explanation ; hence the belief so prev- 
alent even up to the present time, that in the 
gloomy twilight of the unfathomable abyss there 
is a fearful monster, who, consumed with a 
desire to devour the moon, is ever ready for an 
opportunity to pounce upon it. An eclipse is 
simply an attempt on his part to give effect to 
his desire—an attempt in which he fails, simply 
because he is so well watched and shouted at 
and threatened that his courage fails him just 
when success is touche: ! 


THE LAND OF THE SETTING SUN. 


CuitpHoop has many charms; but perhaps the 
most potent, to one who has long battled with the 
world, is its perfect innocence, and its implicit 
belief in those marvellous stories that the adult 
pours into its listening ear. Yet the child never 
marvels, nothing is too improbable, everything 
seems quite rational and proper. Fiction is 
unknown to him, and every word he hears sinks 
into his receptive mind as a truth. He stores 
these facts in his mind, and in a wonderful way 
at some future time he marshals them and sets 
them forth to the utter confusion of the adult. 
The child lives in an atmosphere of ages © his 
imagination is most vivid. When the teller of 
the tale has quite forgotten it, the child’s mind 
is busy dwelling on the wondrous scenes of that 
fairyland known only to childhood, where the 
elves and the pixies dance their revels the live- 
long day, and where the birds and beasts and 
fishes suffer no harm to come to the poor mortal 


this land ; the flowers have eyes to see, and the 


whisper more to each other than did the ree 


who strays thither. Everything has a tongue in | 
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of King Midas. No evil exists in this far-off 
country ; the child knows none; he has not yet 
eaten of the fruit of the tree of knowledge; 
everything is good, and everybody is actuated 
by good motives, Alas that such pretty notions 
should one day have to be dispelled ! 

It is many years ago now, that my little sister 
and I set out together for the Land of the — 
Sun. The beautiful golden clouds had gathere 
in the west; in the glorious perspective, waves 
were rolling in upon a glittering blue lake, girt 
with trees of burning silver and gold. Fairy 
palaces arose, whose amber-coloured turrets shone 
with a wonderful and alluring brilliancy. I 
longed to tread those paths and to wander adown 
those sunny slopes by the blue and shimmering 
lake. It was to this beautiful country that my 
mother had gone—so nurse had told me—and I 
longed to see her whom I had never known. So 
I secretly determined to journey thither. M 
little sister I loved dearly, and could not think 
of parting from her, so, a her hat on and 
wrapping her cloak around her, we were ready to 
start. How surprised would our mother be when 
she saw us coming in at those gates that nurse 
told us of ; she would know us at once, of course. 
But how should we know her—our dear mother? 
Among all the beautiful ladies who would greet 
us, how could we distinguish her? I hastily ran 
and took down a miniature which was hanging 
in my bedroom, and upon which I used to cast my 
eyes when I awoke in the morning. My mother 
—they told me—was like that—but more beau- 
tiful. This likeness I put in my pocket; and 
around my sister’s neck I suspended with a 
ribbon a locket containing a circlet of golden hair 
—our mother’s. Telling her we were going a 
long journey to see our mother, and pointing 
to the beautiful golden west, the land we had 
both heard of and both longed to reach, I took 
her hand in mine, and thus, hand in hand, 
we took our way down the garden walk to the 
Land of the Setting Sun. 

The nightingales sang to us as we passed up 
a winding lane that led into the open country 
and the moorlands. By the road-side grew clumps 
of fir-trees, and through their branches streamed 
the rays of the sun, casting a strange light into 
the wat of the stilly copses. The sinking sun 
from behind the hill-tops lit up the whole 
country-side beyond the meadows and across the 
slopes. Never since have I seen such a sunset. 
It was one of those quiet evenings in June 
when the whole sky grows lnrid at sundown, 
when the day is slow to die, and when twilight 
lingers long before fading into night. The scene 
had changed somewhat; the blue lake was no 
longer visible, it was hidden by tall gray moun- 
tains, at the foot of which stretched beautiful 
fields of emerald green, The palaces had van- 
ished, and in their place grim castles frowned 
from the tops of craggy heights. Across the 
western sky stretched a red chain of clouds; but 
in the east, black and threatening was the aspect 
and dark ‘messengers’ scudded across to the west. 
The wind began to grow cool, and there was an 
ominous rustle in the leaves upon the trees. 
The birds were now silent. Dationee was fast 
overtaking the daylight; and travelling with it, 
under its shadow, seemed to be a small tempest, 
such as often succeeds a more than usually bril- 


liant sunset. Large spots of cold rain began to 
fall, and I wrapped my little sister’s cloak closer 
around her as we hurried onwards. We were 
on a wide-spreading moor, and still we went on 
till the night closed in. The rain now began to 
| fall faster, and the wind made a low sobbing 
| noise as it swept by us. We grew afraid as we 
hurried past gaunt trees which seemed to assume 
' gruesome shapes. Then in the darkness we could 
| discern twinkling lights, and at last we came up 
to one, which, being in the turf, we took for 
a fairy light; but, alas! no fairy answered us 
when we called; and I conan wondering 
why the rain did not put the tiny lamp out. 
Then my little sister began to cry most bitterly, 
and placing my arms around her, I found that 
her cloak was wet through, and I had not noticed 
till then that my jacket was the same. 

We struggled on. I only remember how the 
night grew blacker, and that finally we came to 
a big house; and how, after pulling a long 
handle hanging at the portal, a terrible clanging 
of bells and barking of Sees and flashing of lights 
ensued. What followed I can but faintly re- 
member. I have a dim recollection of seeing 
a beautiful lady that I thought must be my 
mother, and of sitting before a blazing fire; then 
I must have fallen asleep. When I awoke, it 
was broad daylight, but the room seemed 
strangely different from my own, and yet, 
there, hanging on the wall before me, was my 
mother’s miniature. In the night I had been 
dreaming. I dreamt that soft and sweet voices 
were calling to me, and kind hands were gently 
smoothing my burning forehead. I was thirsty. 
My mother cooled my lips, and her voice lulled 
me to sleep again. But could I be awake? By 
the window grew honeysuckle, that I never had 
known was there ; and standing against the blue 
sky was a red farmhouse that I had never seen 
before. I shut my eyes to see if it were all real ; 
but on opening them again, I saw the beautiful 
lad oti over me, and I called her ‘mother,’ 
and asked where I was; but, kissing me, she bade 
me be very quiet, and told me that I had been 
very ill, and that soon I should be well again. 

Day followed day, and I would watch the sky 
grow blue and the clouds sail across; and the 
song of the birds in the orchard came in with the 
soft balmy air at my window. I would talk to 
the lady, and for hours she would sit with 
loving face and listen to my prattle. I told her 
how my little sister and | had started. for the 
Land of the Setting Sun; and when I asked her 
where my sister was, she told me that when I 
was stronger she would tell me; and I said I was 
strong now; and bending over me and covering 
me with kisses, she told me that my dear little 
sister had gone to the land where our mother 
was—that I might go to them, but that they 
could never come to me; and in telling me she 
cried ; and I cried too, for I felt how lonely my 
path in life would be withont my mother and 
sister ; but putting her arms around me, the lady 
told me that some day I should join them in the 
Land of the Setting Sun, in the land that knows 
no night. 

I am old now; ag sunsets have come and 
gone since then. The lady who sat by my bed- 
side, and who afterwards became to me more than 
a second mother, is no more of this land, but 
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has gone to join my mother and sister in that 
brighter country of no shadows. The world has 
taught me many things since then; but how 
willingly would [ give up much of my knowledge 
for the possession of s innocence of a little 
child. e longer one lives in the world the 
more one becomes of the world ; and it seems to 
me that since my childhood I have turned my 
back upon the sunset, and have wandered far 
away from that land. I am fast approaching 
what men call second childhood ; and in those 
days that are to be, when the sky is lifted up 
as a curtain and I catch a glimpse of that other 
land, then shall I, my labours ended here, once 
more set out to reach the Land of the Setting 
Sun. 


ARCAS PLATE. 


A NEw process for the electro-deposition of an 
alloy of silver, or, in other words, of producing 
what are known in common parlance as plated 
goods, marks an important advance in the com- 
mercial history of electro-plating, and is worthy 
of some passing comment. The ‘Arcas’ process 
has been perfected after much time and skill to 


plated articles merely require the application of 
a damp cloth, followed by a dry leather, to render 
them thoroughly bright and clean, all plate-powder 
being absolutely unnecessary. 

It is almost superfluous to add how wide a field 
of operations is thus opened for a metal so readily 
cleaned and so labour-saving, in an age when 
manual labour is dispensed with in every possible 
form. It is not too much to say, that in every 
large hotel, club, restaurant, and shop, as well as 
private house, a metal which does not require 
continual cleaning, and is not a constant source 
of labour and expense, will be gladly welcomed. 
It is impossible to catalogue the innumerable 
number of articles of daily use, ornaments, fittings, 
&e., which can in future be rendered impervious 
to the ravages of tarnishing if plated with arcas, 

Turning now to the important question of cost, 
not only is Arcas Metal in itself economical, as 
requiring the expenditure on it of little or no 
labour, but its first cost is stated by experts to be 
considerably cheaper than ordinary silver-plating. 
For two years the patentees of arcas-plating have 
been engaged in perfecting their process; and 
a large number of tests and experiments, too 
numerous to mention, conducted by scientists and 


| practical men of the highest repute throughout 


remedy many of the defects inherent in ordinary the country, abundantly testify to the desirable 
electro silver-plating and also in nickel-plating. | qualities possessed by the new alloy. 


As is well known, a great drawback in the use 
of silver-plating is the large amount of labour 
requisite to keep it bright and clean; for an 
trace of sulphur in the atmosphere--and in all 
towns, sulphur is invariably found in the air— 
combines at once with the silver, speedily form- 
ing a sulphide of silver, or tarnish, which has 
to be removed by much rubbing and polishing- 
powder. 

Needless to point out, much waste results from 
this process ; and many thousands of ounces of 
silver disappear annually under the polishing- 
brush, _Electro-deposited silver has, moreover, 
the disadvantage of being comparatively soft, and 
the wearing away of prominent edges is apt to 
leave the underlying basis-metal exposed, en- 
tirely spoiling all appearance. Nor, moreover, is 
nickel-plating an altogether satisfactory process, 
for its application is a limited one, being unsuit- 
able for forks, spoons, &c., owing to the readiness 
with which vegetable acids attack it and render 
cleaning a matter of much difficulty. The poros- 
ity of the nickel coating, moreover, allows mois- 
ture to penetrate to the basis-metal, and_ start 
corrosion ; whilst a certain tendency to crack and 
peel off is always discernible, in consequence of 
the inherent brittleness of the metal in question. 

As is well known, standard silver as used for 
coinage and plate is alloyed with about eight per 
cent. of copper, for hardening purposes, in order 
to resist the constant wear and tear of daily 
handling. Unfortunately, the presence of copper 
renders the tendency to tarnish even more marked. 
To remove the drawbacks incidental to ordinary 
electro-plating, to nickel-plating, and to standard 
silver, the arcas process has been perfected and 

tented. The exact composition of Arcas Silver 
is not made public; but the alloy employed is 
such that the silver has the same durability im- 
parted to it as if copper were used, whilst the 
tendency to tarnish is not merely unaffected, but 
actually diminished ; so much so, that arcas- 


ONCE MORE. 


Oncr more along the river-side 
Are willow-tassels swinging ; 

Once more among the woodlands wide 
Are robins gaily singing ; 

Once more the gorse blooms on the fells, 
The heather on the mountains ; 

Once more the cowslips ring their bells 
Above the laughing fountains. 


Once more the wood anemones 
Are flutt’ring in the shadows, 
The daisies star the verdant leas, 
The buttercups the meadows ; 
Once more the languid violet opes 
Her dewy eyes at morning ; 
Once more the southern-lying slopes 
The blue-bells are adorning. 


Once more each truant breeze that blows 
Through wood and forest searches, 

To steal from orchard boughs their snows, 
The perfume from the larches ; 

They set the lances of the wheat 
In mimic tilting motion, 

And speed once more the swallow fleet 
Across the briny ocean. 


Once more the whirring corncrake cries 
Amid the dew-wet clover, 
O’er woodlands green the cuckoo flies, 
A merry, careless rover ; 
The leafy woods are all a-chime, 
The skylark’s notes are thrilling ; 
Once more a gladder, blither rhyme 
The poet’s lays are filling. 
M. Rock. 
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